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The National Income in 1934 


The National Industrial Conference Board estimates* 
that the national income in 1934 (“the net value of the 
goods and services produced”) was $47.6 billion compared 
to $41.8 billion in 1933, an increase of 13.9 per cent. 
However, wholesale prices increased 13.7 per cent and 
the cost of living rose 6.1 per cent, indicating that the 
increase in the national income measured by purchasing 
power was considerably less than the nominal increase. 

Compared to the national income in 1929, $83 billion, 
that of 1934 was 42.7 per cent less. Since wholesale prices 
in 1934 were 21.4 per cent lower and the cost of living 
was 20.6 per cent lower than in 1929 the Board estimates 
that the purchasing power of the national income in 1934 
was about 27 per cent below the pre-depression peak. 

The Board points out that “while national income 
produced represents the earned income from production 
it does not necessarily coincide with the combined income 
that is paid out or distributed to individuals as wages, 
salaries and other labor income, rents and royalties, inter- 
est, dividends, and withdrawals by proprietors and part- 
ners. During the depression years 1930-1933, estimates 
of the United States Department of Commerce indicate 
that income paid out exceeded income produced by about 
$27 billion. The deficiency was met out of previously 
accumulated business assets.” 

Per capita income which in 1929 was $683, declined 
to $315 in 1932, the lowest point, and in 1934 it rose 
to $377. Income per gainful worker,? including the 
unemployed, was $1,719 in 1929, declined to $793 in 
1932 and in 1934 rose to $946. Income per gainful worker 
in 1934 was 44.9 per cent less than in 1929. If the pur- 
chasing power of the income per gainful worker in 1934 
was only 27 per cent less than in 1929, then it would 
purchase about the same amount as $1,255 in 1929. 


Distribution of the Work Relief Appropriation 


The appropriation of $4 billion for work relief has 
aroused considerable speculation on the effect of such 
expenditures on recovery. It is expected that the work 
relief projects will have a more stimulating effect than 
those for ordinary relief. 


The principal allocations of the total are $800,000,000 
for highways and the elimination of grade crossings which, 
it is estimated, will be raised to $1.5 billions by other 
appropriations of Congress and by money provided by 
the states; $300,000,000 for rural rehabilitation ; $200,- 


Conference Board Bulletin, April 10, 1935, p. 29. 
* Includes salaried as well as wage workers. 
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000,000 for reclamation and irrigation ; $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification ; $450,000,000 for housing ; $350,000,- 
000 for forestation, prevention of soil erosion, flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors; $900,000,000 for state, county, 
and municipal water works, sewerage, power plants, etc., 
which will be increased greatly by appropriations by these 
jurisdictions ; $600,000,000 for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps ; and $300,000,000 for “white collar projects” such 
as vocational training, education, nursing, dramatics, etc. 

Of the $4 billion total the Business Week, April 20, 
1935, estimates that $2,355,000,000, or 58.9 per cent, will 
be spent for materials, supplies, machinery, transportation, 
etc., and $1,645,000,000, or 41.1 per cent for direct labor. 
What labor receives will furnish a demand for consump- 
tion goods and thus will make for recovery both directly 
and indirectly in many industries. Of course, a large part 
of the sum spent for material, supplies, machinery and 
transportation will go to labor. This should create 
further demand for consumption goods. 

If to the sums spent by government are added those 
spent by private enterprise in construction work and 
replacement of capital equipment a market will be fur- 
nished which should greatly aid recovery. However, 
expenditures by private enterprise will be made only 
when employers believe that an opportunity for profit is 
present. Thus the efforts of government to bring recovery 
may be largely nullified unless private enterprise takes 
more initiative. In the meantime the unemployed and 
others who are at a disadvantage due to depressed busi- 
ness conditions await a revival long deferred because no 
organization exists to make the economic system function 
according to need. 


Churchmen on Free Speech 


Two hundred and fifty prominent clergymen—Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish—joined in a protest against 
the curtailment of free s . Among the signers are 
Msgr. John A Ryan of the Catholic University; Rt. Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons, Bishop of California; Rev. H 
Emerson Fosdick; Bishop Francis J. McConnell; Rabbi 
Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman, Social Justice Commission, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis; Rev. John W. 
Keogh, chaplain, Federation of College Catholic Clubs, 
Philadelphia ; Rev. Albert E. Day of Baltimore, and Rev. 
James Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches. The statement reads as follows: 

“As clergymen of three faiths—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish—and citizens of all parts of the United States, we 
feel impelled solemnly to warn the nation against the 
imminent dangers which threaten our constitutional lib- 
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erties of free speech, free assembly and a free press. 

“We unite in condemning as un-American what appears 
to be an organized and widespread effort to induce both 
Congress and the several states to pass laws designed 
further to restrict free speech, free assemblage and a 
free press. 

“Some of the organizations sponsoring this repressive 
legislation are no doubt sincere in their patriotic purpose 
of defending Americanism, but they appear to be strangely 
ignorant of this country’s historic principles of freedom 
and are now advocating measures which would in the end 
-tend to destroy the very foundations of the Republic. 

“Other organizations appear to be moved by a desire 
to repress demands for economic change on the part of 
labor and to maintain the special privileges and power 
which they now enjoy. They wrongly identify the present 
economic system with those principles of democracy for 
which this country stands but which have not yet been 
extended fully to industrial relations and the economic 
well-being of the masses of our people. They appear to 
be unaware that the purpose of the Constitution of our 
country was not to protect the rights and privileges of any 
single economnic class, but—in the words of the preamble— 
‘to promote the general welfare.’ Our forefathers felt 
that the only safeguard to liberty for all was freedom 
of expression. This is the very essence of Americanism. 

“We are opposed to the use of force and violence. It 
is for that very reason that we feel impelled to point out 
that to enact measures which would exclude any political 
party—no matter what its aims—from the ballot, would 
have the effect of encouraging violent action on the part 
of those groups against whom the door to orderly political 
action had been closed. 

“Other bills which are being advocated go even further 
and could be construed in such a way as to restrict the 
very freedom of the pulpit to speak in the name of 
conscience against war and those preparations for war 
which lead to it. 

“We feel that once the bars set up by the founders 
of our nation against restricting free speech are let down, 
the way will be open for further and further encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of our people, until we may 
be forced to tread the bitter road of dictatorship with its 
denial of the very fundamentals of American democracy. 
While the proposed measures are at present ostensibly 
aimed at extremists, the recent experience of other coun- 
tries shows that once the civil liberty of the most extreme 
group has been removed, the rights of organized labor, 
of liberals and of the churches have also gone down in 

rapid succession. Let us beware lest in the name of 
Americanism, we allow the destruction of our most 
precious American traditions. Both the Fascists and the 
Communists deny the rights of free speech in countries 
which they control, but we should abhor their common 
practice in this regard and should scorn to adopt their 
methods of suppression in our free land. 

“Still more strongly do we condemn those outbursts of 
violence and lawless suppression of civil liberty by organ- 
ized vigilantes and armed mobs which have occurred in 
a number of our states. Such demonstrations are a dis- 
grace to our country and a denial of the very patriotism 
in whose name these acts have often been committed. 

“We therefore call upon the people of our respective 
faiths to arouse themselves at once to these dangers which 
threaten our American liberties, and to exert their im- 
mediate influence as citizens for the preservation and 
maintenance of the rights and responsibilities of free 
speech, free assembly and a free press, and the encourage- 


ment of free communication of mind with mind as essential 
to the discovery of truth and the maintenance of our 
American form of government. 

“We also urge the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
of the United States to make an investigation of con. 
ditions throughout the country that limit the liberties 
guaranteed to citizens of the United States under the 
Constitution.” 


The Railway Pension Decision 


‘The five-to-four decision’ of the United States Supreme 
Court on the Railroad Retirement Act denies to Congress 
the power to pass any compulsory pension act for railroad 
employes. This is regarded by the minority, composed 
of Chief Justice Hughes and Justices Stone, Brandeis, 
and Cardozo, as the most important effect of the decision, 
which, as the New York Times says, “casts a long shadow.” 

The majority opinion read by Justice Roberts held that 
the act was not a regulation of interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the Constitution and that it was invalid 
because it ran counter to the due process clause. These 
conclusions were based on the following facts: (1) that 
the law made eligible for pensions all who were railway 
employes within one year prior to the passage of the 
act; (2) that these employes included some who were 
on furlough and had lost their jobs and who might never 
be re-employed; (3) that those who were re-employed 
would receive credit in computing an annuity for service 
on any railroad; (4) that each railroad was compelled 
to contribute to a fund to provide annuities for all em- 
ployes even though many had rendered their service on 
railroads other than the one employing them at the time 
they received their annuities ; (3) that this might compel 
a railroad to contribute to the pension of an employe 
whom it had discharged; (6) that this would take froma 
railroad’s future earnings “amounts to be paid for services 
fully compensated when rendered in accordance with con- 
tract, with no thought on the part of either employer 
or employe that further sums must be provided by the 
carrier’; (7) that this would constitute for some rail- 
roads “a naked appropriation of private property upon 
the basis of transactions with which the owners of the 
property were never’connected,” and (8) that the act 
thus “denies due process of law by taking the property 
of one and bestowing it upon another.” 

Furthermore, the majority objected to a provision of 
the act which permitted former employes who had become 
officials and representatives of employe organizations for 
collective bargaining to receive a pension if they con- 
tinued to pay the sum of the contributions required of 
carriers and employes. Their annuities like those of 
employes would be based on their earnings and their length 
of service while employes. 

The majority also objected to the principle of pooling 
contributions to the fund because it would cover service 
on defunct and insolvent railroads, although they admitted 
that on other occasions the court has upheld regulations 
of Congress requiring the railroads to be dealt with as 
a whole for the development and improvement of service 
and requiring prosperous railroads to contribute one half 
of their excess earnings to a revolving fund to be used 
to aid weak railroads. It has also upheld the federd 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers Compensation Ac 
and state statutes requiring employers to contribute to 4 
pooled fund for compensating employes for accidents. 


1 Railroad Retirement Board e? al., vs. the Alton Railroad Con 
pany et al. May 6, 1935. 
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-ntial Although the majority took note of the clause in the 
Our act which declared that if any provision of the act were 
held invalid the remainder of the act should not be 
enate affected thereby, nevertheless they held that “such a 
con- © declaration provides a rule which may aid in determining 
erties | the legislative intent, but is not an inexorable command.” 
r the | They concluded that their objections to the act so affected 
“the dominant aim of the whole statute as to carry it 
down with them.” They insisted, furthermore, that, 
besides contravening the a process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment, the act “is also bad for another reason which 
reme § goes to the heart of the law, even if it could survive the 
Tess loss of the unconstitutional features which we have dis- 
ilroad } cussed. The act is not in purpose or effect a regulation of 
posed | interstate commerce within the meaning of the Consti- 
ndeis, { tution.” They considered that many of the features of 
“sion, |) the act were “really and essentially related to the social 
dow.” |) welfare of the worker and therefore remote from an 
d that |} regulation of interstate commerce as such” and that “these 
within |) matters lie outside the orbit of congressional power.” 
nvalid The minority opinion, written by Mr. Chief Justice 
These § Hughes, held that the ruling opinion should have been 
) that limited to objectionable features and that Congress should 
ailway | be free to overcome objections by a new statute. The 
of the | denial of the right to establish any pension plan is “of 
| Were § such serious and far-reaching importance that it over- 
nevet § shadows all other questions raised by the act.” The 
ployed § majority opinion is “an unwarranted limitation upon the 
service | commerce clause of the Constitution.” 
pelled | The minority point out that in previous decisions the 
Il em- §) court has held that the power to regulate interstate com- 
ice on} merce “is to foster, protect, control and restrain, with 
e time } appropriate regard for the welfare of those who are 
compel F immediately concerned and of the public at large” and 
mploye | the power “thus broadly defined, has had the widest range 
froma § in dealing with railroads,” including their relations with 
ervices § their employes. 
th con- They agree with the majority that the provision for 
ployer § pensions for employes who have left the service of the 
by the § railroads and may never be re-employed is beyond the 
ie rail: § power of Congress but “such persons may be excluded 
y upon § without destroying the measure as a whole.” They cite 
of the |) authorities to show that experience with voluntary pen- 
the act |} sions has been unsatisfactory and that excessive superan- 
roperty |} nuation among railway employes is detrimental to effi- 
' cient service in many ways. They insist that the decision 
sion of |) would permit Congress to compel the elimination of aged, 
become |} “throwing them out helpless without any reasonable pro- 
ons for § vision for their protection.” They point out that the 
y con- § responsibilities of the railways to their employes “cannot 
ired of } be regarded as confined to the contractual engagement.” 
jose of | Laws compelling the pooling of funds to compensate acci- 
r length § dents have been upheld not only on the basis of providing 
; safety and efficiency but in conformity with the principle 
ng } that “industry should take care of its human wastage, 
service } whether that is due to accident or age.” 
dmitted | In support of constitutional authority to adopt com- 
ulations  pulsory pensions the minority cite the conclusions of a 
with a} commission established during President Taft’s adminis- 
service § tration by joint resolution of Congress. Senator Suther- 
me half} land (now Justice Sutherland and one of the majority 
be used} in this case) was chairman of that commission which 
federa § made a unanimous report holding that regulatory legis- 
tion Act § lation providing compensation to railway employes was 
ute to’ within the power of Congress on the ground that they 
ccidents. § would “be able to render better and more efficient, 
at Cal and consequently safer service.” Furthermore, the mi- 


nority point out that the Supreme Court has held that 
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“where the constitutional validity of a statute depends 
upon the existence of facts, courts must be cautious about 
reaching a conclusion respecting them contrary to that 
reached by the legislature; and if the question of what 
the facts establish be a fairly debatable one, it is not 
permissible for the judge to set up his opinion in respect 
of it against the opinion of the lawmaker.” 


A Federal Program for Youth 


A Community Youth Program, evolved by the U. S. 
Office of Education’s conference on youth problems, has 
been presented by U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, to Secretary Ickes. The plan would 
engage 2,000,000 unemployed young people 42 hours a 
week in educational projects. The heart of the community 
set-up would be a guidance center. At the instigation of 
the public school officials a community council would be 
formed, composed of representatives of various agencies 
such as the chamber of commerce, labor unions, and 
churches. 

The program, according to the Office of Education, 
assumes that “the problem of American youth must, in 
the main, be solved in the communities in which the 
young people live. Furthermore, it is believed that the 
program should be one which offers opportunities for 
self-improvement in the interest of national welfare 
instead of one which provides a relief dole. It recognizes 
the obligations which public schools must assume in 
community leadership of youth and it is designed to use 
machinery which already exists, thus avoiding the con- 
fusions of adding new or more or less extraneous gov- 
ernmental controls. . 

“The college student aid program would be adapted to 
provide a nation-wide community service for youth 
designed to rebuild the morale and restore confidence in 
2,000,000 of these discouraged young people through a 
program which combines counselling and guidance, edu- 
cation, recreation, and remunerative work, or scholarship 
grants. The main purpose of the work or grants would 
be to provide these young people with funds enough to 
make possible participation in the benefits of education 
and recreation.” 

The essentials of the local community program include: 

“a. A guidance and adjustment center, often merely 
an enlargement and strengthening of the school guidance 
organization (but created, if necessary, as a part of the 
educational system in rural school areas as well as urban 
centers) to investigate conditions and needs, counsel with 
young people who apply for a place in the program, and 
approve for each young person a suitable plan requiring 
at least 42 hours per week in education, recreation, and 
part-time employment, the hours for education and work 
or for education alone, to equal at least 30 hours per week. 
In education, studies might be pursued in many types 
of institutions, public or private. The only requirement 
would be evidence of value to the student. 

“b. A wide variety of educational opportunities in many 
types of institutions and organizations. 

“c, Recreation as varied and wholesome as possible. 

“d. Part-time employment as internes or helpers with 
public and quasi-public officials; assistants in public 
schools, public libraries, hospitals, museums, charitable and 
correctional institutions; making surveys of needs and 
facilities in the field of youth ; investigating possibilities of 
youth placement on farms; helpers in public health pro- 
grams; the maintenance and operation of the youth 
program, including clerical, manual, educational and 
recreational jobs; etc. In all cases the part-time employ- 
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ment would be integrated with the total self-improvement 
program so that the employment in itself becomes an 
essential part of the young person’s education. Also, 
employment would be approved only if it does not unduly 
impair opportunity for work to adults and heads of 
families. Permanent jobs would be sought with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Employment Service and other 
employment agencies. 

“e. Where enough jobs of a bona fide character cannot 
be found, the community educational authorities would 
_ in their discretion substitute scholarship grants in lieu of 
jobs to not more than 20 per cent of those participating 
in the program, the selection to be on the basis of scholar- 
ship. Such scholarship holders would do full-time work 
in some educational program.” 

The U. S. Office of Education would have administrative 
charge, consulting “a Federal Advisory Council for Youth 
composed of representatives of non-government organiza- 
tions maintaining youth programs, of interested indi- 
viduals including youths themselves, of labor groups, 
and of representatives of the government departments and 
bureaus which handle activities related to youth.” 

Similar state agencies would be set up. And “the local 
board of education or other regularly constituted education 
authority designated by the state department of education 
would assume responsibility for formulating the detailed 
plan for the local community and for administering the 
program in accordance with a state plan prepared by 
the state department of education and approved by the 
U. S. Office of Education. To advise the local education 
authority, there would be organized a Community Advis- 
ory Council for Youth, whose members would represent 
the many educational, recreational, welfare, labor, and 
employment groups of the community, and other indi- 
viduals interested. Youth should have large representa- 
tion on this council. 

“Wages for work or scholarship grants would be 
determined for each youth by the amount needed to enable 
him to participate in the educational and recreational 
program recommended for him by the guidance center 
and in the normal group life of which he should be a 
part. The maximum amount to be paid to any individual 
enrolling for the program would be $20 per month; the 
wage for work performed to be not less than 30 cents 
per hour. 

“The maximum allotted to any local education center 
per month is $12 for each young person enrolled, accord- 
ing to the proposed plan. Up to 10 per cent of youth 
16 to 25 years of age in the community might be included ; 
the smnbes to be determined from the school census or 
other reliable records. 

“From the allotment to the local education center would 
be paid all the local expenses of the youth program. Of 
the allotment spent, at least 75 per cent would be paid 
in wages to youths for work performed, or in scholar- 
ship grants.” 


What Farm Organizations Stand For 


Following is a es of resolutions adopted at the 
latest annual meetings of the three national farm organiza- 
tions of the United States. 


The National Grange commended the Farm Credit 
Administration ; approved the principle of balancing pro- 
duction with demands of consumption; encouraged the 
development of cooperative marketing ; urged lightening of 
tax burdens by greater use of income, gift, inheritance 
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and corporation taxes, also opposing the levying of a 
national sales tax on the necessities of life. 

The Grange favored an emergency relief program which 
would require every able-bodied person receiving direct 
relief to render services. The organization also favored 
the following: The elimination of all profit from the 
manufacture of arms and munitions of war ; conscription 
of wealth as well as of men by government in the event 
of war; the registration of all aliens ; a more strict regula- 
tion and supervision of the motion picture industry; 
removal of secrecy of income tax returns. 

The Grange voted opposition to the following: Ship. 
ments of arms and munitions of war to other nations; 
the bringing of any new lands under cultivation at gov- 
ernment expense; any increased importation of farm 
products ; the use of the radio for advertising intoxicating | ||__ 
liquors ; the pending child labor amendment; the invest-| ~ 
ment of American capital in foreign countries in order} The 
to take advantage of low wage scales and inferior living 
conditions. Si: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation reaffirmed sup-| Arch 
port of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and favored} Chur 
an extension of its licensing power over processors and} Of tl 
distributors of farm products. It approved the use of} Com 
reciprocal trade treaties, provided their primary purpose} decla 
is to lower tariffs on industrial goods and to increase the}  “V 
exports of farm products. It opposed any further issues} Chur 
of tax exempt securities, and urged continued lowering} our « 
of interest rates on farm credit. and 1 

The Farm Bureau called on the President to raise the} vocat 
price of gold to the limit permitted by Congress; it further} “It 
called for the enactment of the “commodity dollar.” The} an in 
organization favored the removal of submarginal land} hostil 
from farm production. It “viewed with alarm” efforts to} thing 
settle industrial workers in new farm colonies. It went} on g 
on record as favoring the participation of the federal 
government in the financing of public education. “\ 

Like the National Grange, the Farm Bureau was in} that. 
favor of an emergency relief policy requiring work from 
able-bodied persons in return for relief. It would elim 
inate “the profit motive in war” and believes if such legis} used 
lation were enacted it would tend to deter “propaganda _natio: 
which leads us into. war.” It urged that the youth of the} instar 
rural communities be aroused in favor of world peace} whict 

The Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union op} to au; 
posed a general sales tax, favored increases in income ani} “Jy 
inheritance taxes and stated that the Agricultural Adjust) tion { 
ment Administration had been inadequate. The Farmery of q 
Union believes that the President should have the powef} tions: 
to re-monetize silver and to issue “non-interest bearing} = «r,. 
legal tender currency instead of “interest bearing bonds.) a... 

The Farmers Union favored a government controlled! 
central bank, and the refinancing of existing farm indebt}. order 
edness at 1/4 per cent interest and 1% per cent yeatl} uc 
payment on the principal. Existing bonds should be 
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tired by the issuance of new currency. It favored a fam oe 
relief law which would guarantee to farmers the cost 0 ? we 
their production on products needed for consumption withi i. 
the United States, plus a reasonable profit. It also favore 7 nt 
an inheritance tax which would limit any estate to $500; TI 
000 ; opposed increased appropriations made in preparatio such 
for war; favored immediate independence for the Phili thorit 
pines ; supported tariff protection for agriculture as lon — 
as industry is protected ; wanted a law prohibiting the u In 
of “oriental oils” in the manufacture of oleomargariny 0 do 


called for legislation to make the manufacture and distrg confid 
bution of intoxicating liquors a government monopolg "sks 
may n 
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